Il6            PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING
Most business districts need thinning out considerably, a
process which can best be achieved by the development of open
spaces. If the daytime population cannot be reduced and the
same amount of office floor space is needed as before, the solu-
tion is to build higher buildings and to separate them by healthy
and pleasant open spaces. If, however, the decentralisation of
commercial and business enterprises is gaining momentum no
need arises to increase the height of the buildings. In this
case, one may rely on a " natural selection ", i.e. the preference
of the better buildings and a gradual shift of the offices to them
although it will be very helpful to give some measure of promo-
tion by the re-zoning of the areas destined for open spaces. A
similar re-zoning can provide parking space and thus also help
in the loosening up of the congested areas. Both methods,
applied systematically, can greatly assist in the reshaping of the
business districts and in the development of a continuous system
of open spaces linking even the inner parts of the towns with
the open country. If such a selection by decentralisation can
be made a systematic and effective procedure the basic and
fundamental business activities will remain in the central district
such as the finest and most specialised retail business, the head-
quarters of finance and of corporations, the municipal and, in
some cases, governmental administrations and the like. There
will be losses of artificial values in the central districts based on
the assumption of a continued growth, but such a redevelopment
will result in a fairer taxing of the taxpayer who after all has to
carry the burden of the extensive costs of patched-up reforms.
The problem of redeveloping urban settlements must be looked
at as a whole affecting the entire area plus its surroundings.
The thinning-out of the business districts influences the
surrounding areas. We are witnesses of the way in which new
sub-business districts with shopping and commercial facilities
rise, and how the areas adjoining the central business district
change into the forbidden mongrel-quarters which we all know.
We can observe the same trend as in other connections: trade
and other activities are following the buying power.
Slum areas can be converted either into new and better built
residential or industrial quarters or into open spaces. Preference
should be given to the latter solution whenever possible, and no
really cogent reasons do exist to cover the area with new buildings.
If one reads in a study on the rebuilding of one of the leading
cities, published only recently, that one congested quarter should
be rebuilt with " flatted " factories, five or six storeys high, one
is inclined to ask: is it really necessary to erect new buildings
; on such sites; and would it not be better to consider the shifting
^rf such factories to a placfc outside the city boundaries using them